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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRUEBLOOD 

The following self-explanatory resolution was unan- 
imously passed by the Executive Committee of 
the American Peace Society at its meeting Friday, No- 
vember 10, 1916: 

"The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society records with profound sorrow the death of Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, who served this Society as its 
General Secretary for twenty-three years. His death, 
which occurred October 26, at his home, Newton High- 
lands, Massachusetts, brought to its close a life rich with 
service and of large importance to the cause of inter- 
national peace. We of the committee express our sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Trueblood and her two daughters, and 
wish them to know that we, as best we can, purpose to 
keep alive in the work of the American Peace Society 
the commanding spirit of this great and good man who 
has gone from us." 

Dr. Trueblood was a born idealist and a trained 
leader. He came to the Secretaryship of the American 
Peace Society in 1892 to take up the work begun in 
1828 by William Ladd, and continued through later 
years by the following: Dr. George C. Beckwith, 1837- 
.1870; Dr. Amasa Lord, 1870-1871 ; Dr. James B. Miles, 
1872-1875; Dr. Charles Howard Malcolm, 1876-1879; 
Rev. Howard C. Dunham, 1880-1884; Eev. Rowland B. 
Howard, 1884-1891. The beginning of his philosophy 
is contained in his often-repeated words : "I hate war." 
This was the background of all his thinking and the 
basis of all his service. He brought to his tasks a pro- 
found knowledge of the Bible, a rich scholarship, and 
a familiarity with many languages. His years with 
the American Peace Society were not only full of un- 
tiring and consecrated effort, but intelligent and con- 
sistent withal. He had a most unusual power of win- 
ning persons to his point of view. This power was 
rooted in the rugged character, large mentality, and 
balanced, dignified courage of the man, and in his 
perfect sincerity, which none ever questioned. 

It is often said that peace is impotent when it comes 
to sweeping men into great, self-forgetting devotions, 
into eager sacrifices for ends which present no profit. 
This man was for years a living refutation of that point 
of view. If, for example, one had asked Dr. Trueblood 
if he "would fight if the Japanese landed," his reply 
would have been something as follows: "I purpose to 
fight long before they land. I shall fight while all the 



blessed militarists are drinking their fulsome toasts to 
patriotic peace and plenty. I am fighting already for 
just human relations, and shall so fight to the end. I 
am opposed to secret and intriguing relations, to unnec- 
essary misunderstandings, to wilful exploitations, and 
to all snobbish pride of race or country. I am against 
all forms of provincial prejudice that make for war. I 
am for that form of preparedness which will overcome 
group hatreds and all forms of envy, malice, robbery, 
and ill-will. My fight is to exert every effort to set right 
the relations of men." 

Such would have been the reply of this man who hated 
war, for such was the spirit and purpose of his life. 
With those of us who are charged with carrying on his 
work, the feeling persists that Ulysses has gone forth 
upon his wanderings, and that there is no man left in 
Ithaca strong enough to bend his bow. 



THE CONFERENCE OF PEACE WORKERS 

As a hesult of efforts mentioned in our columns 
from time to time, a conference of peace workers 
was held at Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, Oc- 
tober 26-27. Invitations were sent by the Central Organ- 
ization for a Durable Peace, with headquarters at The 
Hague, the American Peace Society, and the Church 
Peace Union, to representatives of twenty different peace 
organizations, and seventy-five persons accepted and 
seventy-three registered. 

Those attending the conference came in their private 
capacity, all interested in the problem of a Minimum 
Program for a Durable Peace, and in the promotion of 
better mutual acquaintance in the interest of a more 
effective and cooperative effort. As a result of tin- 
conference a questionnaire was discussed and ordered 
prepared for the purpose of ascertaining the views of 
the various peace organizations relative to the minimum 
program. A continuation committee was established, 
with instructions to complete the questionnaire along 
the lines of the discussion and to submit it, with the 
resolutions which were adopted by the conference, to 
all directors and governing boards of the various organ- 
izations represented. 

From the discussions and the resolutions adopted it 
is apparently clear that the persons present believe in 
the completion and establishment of an International 
Court of Justice. All favor the Permanent Court of 
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Arbitration at The Hague, the development of a Coun- 
cil of Conciliation, and periodic congresses of the na- 
tions. All were ready to recommend the establishment 
and development of a permanent committee of The 
Hague Conference with administrative powers. Other 
subjects favorably considered were: The enactment of 
a Federal statute extending the jurisdiction of our Fed- 
eral courts over all cases involving the rights of resi- 
dent aliens ; the adoption of an immigration law for the 
United States, so framed as to apply impartially to all 
races; the Pan American Union as a possible American 
League of Peace with Justice, and the Central Ameri- 
can Bureau and Court. Military training in the public 
schools was condemned. It was thought necessary to 
urge that every legitimate effort be made to secure the 
adoption of agreements looking towards a greater inter- 
national freedom of commerce. The so-called Hensley 
clauses in the Naval Appropriations Act of 1916 were 
unanimously approved. 

As a result of this conference, we ought soon to know 
whether there is any appreciable body of opinion in this 
country favorable to a wider extension of the principles 
of democracy. We ought soon to know, as another re- 
sult of this conference, whether the peace workers do or 
do not favor the program of the League to Enforce 
Peace. Too, we shall learn the views of the pacifists on 
such questions as the reduction of armaments, national 
equality, religious liberty, the free use of native lan- 
guages, the control of foreign policy, and secret treaties. 
The question whether we should or should not work for 
a Conference of Neutral Nations ought soon to be 
answered. Our attitude towards an economic war to 
follow the present war will soon be denned. Whether 
the United States Government shall act upon the prin- 
ciple that investments by its citizens abroad shall be 
protected by such legal safeguards as are provided in 
the country where the investments are made, or whether 
they shall be placed under the military and naval forces 
of the United States, is now under consideration. The 
attitude of the conferees towards conscription will soon 
be known. 

The fact that they elected a continuation committer 
shows that the peace workers believe in a further co- 
operation and in that more intelligent effort which 
should follow from intelligent organization. A distinct 
step towards a hopeful and united American pacifism 
was taken at this quiet conference. We anticipate with 
satisfaction the next steps, each one of which wc expect 
will mark a significant advance. Now, while the 
world's nerves are exposed, when all are alive to the 
evils of might, at the time when souls are on fire and 
the opposition to war is acute, is the time to focus the 
forces of peace upon the future of our world. The 
peace workers of America are awakening to their joint 
responsibility. 



A NECESSARY PEACE AMENDMENT TO 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

Me. Oscar T. Cbosbt is quite correct in his con- 
tention that before the United States can transfer 
to an international organization the power of deter- 
mining international disputes threatening war, espe- 
cially if compelling power be given to such an outside 
organization, it will require an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It is quite true that 
our military forces cannot be set into action in coopera- 
tion with the forces of other nations, particularly if 
those forces are to be directed against this country, with- 
out a modification of our Constitution. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Crosby, Senator Shafroth 
introduced the following joint resolution, known as 
Senate Joint Eesolution 131, which resolution was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary : 

Joint Resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States authorizing the 
creation, with other nations, of an international peace- 
enforcing tribunal or tribunals for the determination 
of all international disputes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the following amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States be proposed to the several States of 
the Union, with recommendation that they adopt the 
same by vote of their respective legislatures : 

"The President is authorized to negotiate, and, after 
ratification by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, 
to sign a treaty or treaties with all or a part of the other 
sovereign nations of the world, engaging the United 
States to submit for final determination all its interna- 
tional disputes threatening war to an international tri- 
bunal or tribunals, and also engaging the United States 
to assist in supplying funds for the support of said tri- 
bunal or tribunals, and of any international civil and 
military establishment, to be controlled by an interna- 
tional authority, that may be required by the treaty or 
treaties as a sanction for the execution of the decrees 
and the fulfillment of the demands of the said. interna- 
tional organisms when such decrees or demands are 
made in conformity with the agreements instituting 
said organisms, and engaging the United States to rec- 
ognize the authority of said international organisms (or 
one or more of them) to make final interpretation of 
the powers conferred upon them." 

While we agree with Mr. Crosby in his contention 
that some such change in the Constitution, as herein 
provided, will be necessary, we regret that in place of 
the words "of any international civil and military estab- 
lishment," italicized in the quotation, there could not 
have been substituted some such words as "any organs 
founds necessary for the effective establishment of such 
tribunal or tribunals." The author of this resolution, 
like all others who believe in an international force, 



